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PHILADELPHIA. 





Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E. WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 333.) 

The great public thoroughfare of Japan is 
called the “ To kai-do.” 1tis several hundred 
miles in length, and passes along the sea-shore 
and over the mountains, connecting the an- 
cient capital, Kio-to, near Lake Biwa, with 


the modern capital, Tokio, at the head of 


Yedo Bay. 

The road is flanked on either side with ven- 
erable pines, which have shaded generations 
of travellers and pilgrims who have passed to 
and fro through this beautiful country. Near 
the sea-shore it is protected by earthen em- 


bankments, and over the steep declivities of 


the mountains it is paved with stones, It 
runs through innumerable villages and towns, 
and its way-side is the best possible place to 
study the country life and character of the 
people. 

Here you may meet the two-sworded “Sa- 
mou-rai,” as the military gentlemen are called 
who wear long sharp swords thrust in their 
belts, and who sometimes look very fiercely 
at foreigners, whom they do not love over- 
much for invading the sacred seclasion of their 
country. Here you meet the farmers also, 
carrying their produce to market, and the 
coolies, trudging along with their burdens 
suspended from the ends of a pole carried on 
the shoulder. 

Here you meet bands of pilgrims clothed in 
white, wearing broad bamboo hats, and carry- 
ing a small bell in one hand and a long staff 
in the other. On the staff were strips of paper 
prayers, and the little bells tinkled continu- 
ally to call the attention of the gods to the 
prayers while the pilgrims were on their 
journey to the various heathen shrines. 

The country people were very polite, and 
as we passed them on the road each one would 
bow and exclaim, ‘‘ O-hi.o!” (Good-morning.) 
The children would also nod their little heads 
politely, and touch their foreheads as a mark 
of respect. 

In passing through one of the towns on the 
“Tokaido,” we saw a long ladder standing 
upright at the side of the street, upon which 
& man climbed whenever the fire-alarm sound- 
ed. The houses were simply wooden shan- 
ties, with paper sliding-doors, aud when they 
caught fire, as they frequently did, the man 






























and they would run together and pull down 
the house, instead of attempting to extinguish 
the flames. 

On the road side a stream of water is seen, 
which the natives use in cooking and washing. 
The open space in front of each house is used 
for drying fish, sifting grain, and also for sun- 
ning the babies and children who swarm by 
the road-side, and who use this space fre- 
quently for a play-ground. 

The. mountain Fuji- Yama is seen in the dis- 
tance. 

We turned aside a few miles to visit “ Dai- 
Butz,” the great bronze idol of Japan, which 
is about fifty feet in height. It stands near 
the former site of an ancient city of great bis- 
toric interest, but which passed away some 
centuries ago, leaving scarcely a vestige be- 
hind, except this idol and a large temple. 

The colossal image represents Buddha sit- 
ting in a large lotus-lily, in the state called 
“ nir-vana,”’ which is a kind of divine sleep or 
unconsciousness. This is the heavenly state 
which the devout Buddhist hopes to attain. 
Not a heaven of holy activity and of joyous 
worship, but a sleep of eternal unconscious- 
ness, an absorption into Buddha! Yet there 
is certainly something very peaceful and even 
beautiful in the expression of repose on that 
bronze face, and I do not wonder that multi- 
tudes of the ignorant pilgrims worship it with 
awe. 

In front of the image are two vases contain- 
ing large bronze lotus lilies with expanding 
leaves, and between the vases is a bronze 
brazier where incense may be burnt. Dai- 
Butz is very imposing withont, but he is en- 


him, by passing through a small door, and 
find bis hollow form lined with shelves, on 
which small gilt images are ranged. His ears 
are very large, as all ears are on idols, and 
his massive head is covered with concentric 
rows of snail-shells, which gathered there to 
protect his sacred person from the sun when 
(in mythological times) he rose from the sea. 

After studying the image as a work of art, 
I climbed up into his capacious lap, and sat 
upon one of his thumbs, which were placed 
together in a devout attitude. Here I began 
to sing the longmetre doxology, to the as- 
tonishment of the priest standing below, who 
could not understand the words, and wondered 
what the matter was! A year after this I 
sang the same hymn in Dai-Butz’s lap, with 
half-adozen other people; and we told the 
priest we were praising the truz God, that 
the time was at hand when idolatry in Japan 
was going down, never to rise again, and 
that even Dai-Butz would no longer be wor- 
shipped. 

Not far from this great image is the beau- 
tiful island of In-o-shi-ma, close by the shore, 
where shrines and temples are found em- 
bowered among the trees high up on the 
rocky cliffs, and where you may descend to 

















tirely empty within ; for you may go inside of 















swim around the rocks and allow myself to 
be swept into a dark and dreary cavern by 
the waves. Here a naked priest stood by a 
stone altar. On the ledges of the rock, where 
the surf rolled and dashed high in the air, 
little Japanese urchins were diving for pen- 
nies in the deep green water, protected by 
the grottos formed at the foot of the cliff; 
they would catch a penny when thrown into 
the water long before it reached the bottom. 

We spent the first night at a large city on 
the Tokaido, and the next morning foand us 
galloping along the level road leading towards 
O da wa-ra, a city at the foot of the Ha-ko-né 
mountain pass. The whole journey to Shidz- 
u-o-ka required five days, for you must re- 
member there were no steam-cars, coaches, or 
modern conveniences of travel. Besides, I 
very soon found that it was to be a journey 
of Japanese etiquette the whole way. As we 
approached the province where I was to live, 
whole villages appeared specially prepared 
for my reception.. The native officials would 
come out to meet us, dressed in flowing robes, 
and salute me in the way they used to receive 
the dai-mios, or distinguished princes, in olden 
times. Althongh they were two-sworded 
men of rank, they would kneel in front of our 
horses and bow their heads to the earth, heav- 
ing a deep sigh of respect. 

At the next village we would have to go 
through the very same formalities, until, 
after a dozen or more were passed, it became 
rather monotonous. Whole neighborhoods 
were thrown into agitation by the arrival in 
their midst of such a strange-looking creatare 
as the “foreigner,” and I was evidently as 
great a curiosity to the people as they were 
to me. Long lines of awe-struck faces pre- 
sented themselves at every window and door 
and crevice, and crowds of women and chil- 
dren thronged the narrow lanes as we gallop- 
ed through the principal street, making the 
old town echo with the clatter of our horses’ 
feet. 

On crossing the Hakoné range of mountains 
it became necessary to change our horses for 
peculiar vehicles called “ kan-gos,” carried on 
men’s shoulders. The “ kan-go” is like a broad 
cane chair without legs, slung securely on a 
thick pole. 

When I was fairly stowed away in the 
kan-go, two naked coolies raised it from the 
ground and placed the ends of the pole on 
their brawny shoulders. Off they trudged, as 
though I were simply a bag of rice or a box 
of cheese, and, jolting me up and down like 
a bowlful of jelly, they slowly climbed the 
steep and stone-paved path of the mountains. 
Now and then they rested the ends of the 
pole upon their stout bamboo sticks, and after 
shifting the heavy burden to the other shoul- 
der away they would go again. Though their 
naked bodies would fairly shine with the sweat 
that trickled down their backs, yet they went 
great distances without apparent fatigue, al- 


on the ladder would shout to his neighbors,|submarine caverns, to reach which 1 had to| ways shouting to cach other in keeping step. 
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There are half-way stations on the mountain, 
where they stop to rest and eat rice. Their 
appetites are well carned, and after eating 
plenty they finish off with a cup of tea. 

On the pass we encountered naked runners, 
or post-carriers, with their broad-brimmed 
hats and their little post-boxes slung on a 
stick over their shoulders. These are the 
swift-footed fellows who afterwards brought 
me my home mails from Yokohama. 

After ascending several thousand feet, 
through thickly wooded ravines, we reached 
the picturesque village of Hakoné, nestled 
among the mountains, at the head of a lovely 
lake of the same name. 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
An Epistle from John Estaugh, to the Quarterly 

Meeting of Friends for Newton and Salem, 

New Jersey. 

Dear Friends :—As it bath been the Lord’s 
love which took hold on my mind, and drew 
me forth from you, to visit his people in other 
parts, so its from a sense and fecling of the 
same heavenly spring of the Father's love, in 
which Lam now drawn towards you, for ye 
are fresh in my remembrance, and as at many 
other times, so at this time, is my concern for 
you, that as God of his infinite goodness hath 
been pleased to reach unto yoa, and by the 
shepherd's crook of his love hath taken hold, 
and gathered you near unto himself in some 
degree, and hath often given you to partake! 
of the bread and water of life, through oe 
virtue whereof your loves were at first raised 
to him, and ye filled with heavenly zeal, and| 
were made willing to leave all for his sake, 
and with the apostle to esteem the loss of all| 
things but as dross or dung, so you could 
but win Christ. And that this heavenly mind | 
may grow and increase in you, is what I am| 
often concerned for; that as ye have entered 
into the way and path of life, you may be pre- 
served therein, and feel your growth to be in 
Christ the living vine ; and where that is wit- 
nessed, the good fruits are not wanting: for 
whoever grows in Christ, grows in all holi- 
ness of life; for what is received from Him, 
is of a holy, pure and divine nature; purging; 
to the purifying of the consciences of them 
that believe. And maketh of such who once 
were sinners to become saints. And they who) 
were once blind have, by believing in him, 
received sight, and given to look into the 
mystery of the kingdom of God, in which his) 
glory is beheld, the least glimpse whereof} 
tends to mar all the glory of Satan’s kingdom 
in them who are thus favored with the dawn- 
ings of the day of God’s merciful visitation 
upon theirsouls. With which, my dear friends, 
you have been favored, and largely given to 
partake thereof, with many others, and by 
the one spirit have been baptized together as 
into one body; and have drank at the one 
heavenly divine spring, and united together 
in that pure love which flows from God, 
through Ghrist, to true believers; and great 
was that care which came upon you, for the 
maintaining of that love and unity which| 
Truth had brought you into; and when any- 
thing appeared which strack thereat, how 
readily did you then join hand in hand, to get 
that cast out from amongst you, which had| 
so ill a tendency in it. And God, who de- 
lighteth to behold his children united together 
in his love, failed not to bless your endeavors. 

And dear Friends, if the same care be con- 





tinued, you ’l! then feel the Lord will not be 
wanting to support you in what tends to his 
honor; for his eyes are upon therighteous, and 
his ears are open to their cry; and for their 
help he will arise, and what is wrong must be 
judged down by him. Therefore, let not any 
give way to favor any thing which is from 
under the cross of Christ, for those who would 
favor the cause of such as are not willing to 
bear the yoke, will thereby hurt themselves, 
and bring a vail of darkness over their own 
understandings, and if darkness prevails, love 
will wax cold to brethren, and that care for 
maintaining love and unity will be lost, and 
instead thereof, bitterness gets up, and hard 
speeches are uttered, and grievous reflections 
past on them who cannot give way for any 
thing to be countenanced or encouraged in 
the Church of Christ, but what is consistent 
with his will whose dwelling is in holiness, 
and is of purer eyes than to behold any evil 
with allowance. 

Wherefore, my dearly beloved friends, be 
all careful to keep a strict watch, each over 
his own mind; that nothing that’s wrong may 
get up, to harden your hearts or darken any 
one’s understanding which God hath opened ; 
and if the watch be well kept up at bome, and 
no evil thing encouraged there, then, such 
will become more and more in the Lord’s 
hand, as proper instruments to watch over 
others, and to lend a helping hand unto them 
who standin need. And indeed, he that would 
help another out of the mire, must first get 
out himself, and be washed from his own de- 
filements, before he can be helpful in so good 
a work; for should help be offered from such 
an one, who hath not passed under the refin- 
ing power and mortifying word of God, it 
might well be rejected and tarned back again, 
and to him said, Oh! thou deceitful hypo- 
crite, first get a clean heart created in thyself, 
before thou offers help to me. And God saith 
to the wicked, what hast thou to do to declare 
my statutes, or that thou should take my 
covenant in thy mouth? seeing thou hatest 
instruction and casteth my words behind thee; 
when thou sawest a thief then thou con- 
sentedst with him, and hast been partaker 
with adulterers. And, dear friends, seeing 
there were such in many generations that are 


|past, who did presume to appear as servants 


of God, and were not traly such, we need not 
wonder if there be some such in this day; for 
there is the same old deceiver, that’s going 
about seeking whom he can devour, and he is 
not without his wicked and evil instruments, 
by whom he is working: and as is their mas- 


people, so that my way has been made easy, 
and so far as have felt it opened, I have an- 
swered ; and now finding myself free and clear 
of that concern which lay as a weight on my 
mind, and, being at liberty, think the time 
long, till Lam again with you. And if this 
opportunity had happened the beginning of 
last month, I should have come this fall: but 
the winter is now too near to attempt it, I 
have therefore dropped the thoughts of com. 
ing until spring. My dear wife gives her dear 
love to you all, and through mercy we are in * 
a good state of health, praised be the Lord, 
And may it please him, our heavenly Father, 
to protect and preserve us all in the way and 
path of life, unto the end of our time here, 
and at last give us an entrance into the king- 
dom of eternal glory, is the sincere desire and 
prayer of your traly concerned friend, 
Joun Esrauau. 
London, the 20th of the 7th mo, 1722. 


ee 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Divine Protection. 

The belief that the following narrative may 
prove strengthening to the fuith of many 
readers of ‘The Friend,’’ leads me to tran- 
scribe it for publication, subject to the judg- 
ment of the editor. 

After the ship Loch Erne ran down and 
sunk the steamship Ville DeHavre, from New 
York to France, in 1873, it was still thought 
by her officers that she would be able to reach 
a port of safety, although in a very damaged 
condition. This they attempted to do, after 
having transferred the few that were saved 
from the sunken steamship to another more 
commodious ship, which fell in with them in 
their wrecked condition; but after parting 
with this ship, that came to their aid, they 
found the Lock Erne to become unmanage- 
able. 

The following letter was read at a meeting 
in the city of Edinburgh, Scotland—which 
a few months after I copied from the news- 
paper Weekly Review, published in that city. 


| 


| It shows us plainly that our Heavenly Father 
yet holds converse with his children, outside 
of that which was written aforetime for our 


instruction in the Holy Scriptures. Verily 
the days of miracles are not yet passed. Who 
dare limit the Holy One of Israel ? 

“ After they found the ship to be unmanage- 
able, many a heart failed. They feared they 
would never see land again. They could not 
navigate the vessel, and were left to the mercy 
of the wind and waves; or rather to the care 
of Him who ruleth the wind and waves. Vain 


\judged to be no other than a deceiver. 


ter, so are they, full of subtilty; and often! was the help of man. The wind drove them 
under a seeming show of goodness, and a|out of the course of ships, northward. You 
feigned humility, gain upon the minds of,are aware (says the writer who received the 
some, and get a place in their affections ;|/information contained in this letter from her 
which being once fixed is bard to move ; and|son who was on board), that two ministers 
so it proves many times of ill consequence,| were left on board the Loch Erne. One M. 
when such an one comes to be discovered, and, Cook, a truly godly man, did all he could to 
encourage their hearts. Every day at noon, 
Wherefore, dear friends, in order that that|he gathered them together and earnestly 
and all other dangers may be avoided, let|strove to lead them to the Saviour; and this 
every one keep close to the gift and measure] he continued to do till they reached England. 
of Christ’s Spirit in himself, against which no| “The day before they were rescued they 
device or enchantment of the enemy can ever| knew that very shortly they must go down. 
prevail : for if we are deceived, it’s for want of; The wind now changed, bringing them a little 
keeping a single eye to our holy and heavenly| nearer the track of ships, yet little hope was 
guide, Christ Jesus; to whom, for all the mer-| had of being saved. M. Cook.told them of his 
cies we enjoy, be glory and praise for ever. | hopes, and that death to him would be eternal 

And, dear friends, as to my travels, I may/life; and he urgently entreated them to put 
with comfort say, the Lord hath been with their trust in Him who is mighty to save ; at 
me in this my service and labor of love to his the same time he told them that he had no 









doubt they would be rescued; and that even 
then a vessel was speeding to save them; and 
God had answered their prayers; and that 
next day as morning dawns they would see 
her. That night was one of great anxiety ; 
as morning dawned every eye was strained 
to see the promised ship. There truly she 
was, and the British Queen bore down upon 
them; you may think with what thankfal 
hearts they left the Loch Erne.” 

One thing is remarkable. The officer in 
charge on board the British Queen, had a most 
unaccountable feeling that there was some- 
thing for him to do; and thrée times during 
that night he changed the course of the ves- 
sel, bearing northward, and told the watch to 
keep a sharp look out for a ship. Imme. 
diately on sighting the Loch Erae he bore 
down upon her; at first sight he thought she 
had been abandoned, as she lay helpless in 
the trough of the sea; but soon they saw her 
signal of distress. It seems to be a remark- 
able instance of faith on the one side, and a 
guiding providence on the other. After they 
were taken on board the pilot boat that 
brought them into Plymouth, M. Cook read 
the account of Paul’s shipwreck, showing the 
similarity of their experience. aX 

San Leandro, Cal., 5th mo. 23d, 1879. 






























































Note.— By another newspaper, afterwards, the writer 
learned that this M. Cook was a Protestant minister in 
Paris. Had been to the Evangelical Alliance, and died 
in about a year afierwards. T.D 





























Selected. 
Syrian Home-Life. 

The home life of any people is influenced 
very much by the dwellings in which it is led. 
The discomfort so manifest among the poorer 
classes of the East, the absence of that cheer- 
fulness and brightness which makes a marked 
feature in the family relations of many other 
lands, comes in a measure from the houses in 
which young and old are forced to spend their 
days. Among Arabs, as among ignorant races 
generally, there is a marvellous lack of fore- 
handedness. With Mohammedans this lack 
is aggravated by the tendency that the Mos- 
lem doctrine of fatalism has to increase the 
laziness which has been not inaptly described 
as an original sin. 

When Dr. Calhoun was spending a summer 
in a Lebanon village, he wondered at the com- 
posure with which the natives endured the 
blazing sunshine, unbroken by any shade. 
One day he said to some of the householders : 

“ Why do you not plant trees here, to shade 
your houses ?”’ 

“ What is the use?” they answered; ‘we 
should not live to sit in the shade.” 

“ But your children would.” 

“Then let them plant the trees.” And that 
was answer enough ; and content with it they 
sweltered on, as they had for generations be- 
fore. The same satisfaction with the past has 
preserved the architecture, and the methods 
of house-building, century after century. 

Most of the Syrian houses are built of stone. 
The great scarcity of timber through the land 
forbids the use of wood. It is said that in the 
days of the successors of Alexander the Great, 
and in the wars of the Maccabees, the Syrian 
forests were almost wholly destroyed, and 
that since then the goats and donkeys have 
persistently nibbled and browsed down the 
young shoots until the land has become so 
bare and desolate that now a tree is a trea- 
sure, and often a wonder. 
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night. 
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Very few of these stone houses are built 


many stories high. Outside of the larger 
cities they are almost all low and mean. In 
Halba, for instance, the home of a good Chris- 
tian native, whose name is Ishoc Abii Hanna, 
(that is, the father of Hanna), is perched on 
a hill-side opposite the village, above a ravine 
through which runs a stream of water. 
simply one low room, about sixteen by twenty 
feet. 
and shining as if they had been varnished. 
Above the logs are flat stones and thorns, on 
which earth is piled a foot deep. This, of|and pearls, and their arms and necks loaded 
course, gives fine rooting ground for grass and|with gold bracelets and necklaces set with 
And they grow there just as in the| precious stones, and on their heads wreaths of 
Bible times, “ when the grass upon the house- 
tops withered afore it grew up.” 
winter, this earth is rolled down with a heavy 
stone roller, to keep out the rain. 
of the houses, the family, cattle, sheep, calves 
and horses, sleep in the same room. The 
family sleep in the elevated part of the room, 
along the edge of which is a trough, into which 
they put the barley for the animals. 
the medhwad or manger, such as the infant 
Jesus was laid in. 


Itis 


The ceiling is of logs, smoked black, 


In the 


In many 


This is 


It seems strange that people are willing to 


sleep in such dark rooms among the cattle 
and donkeys, and that they are not afraid 
that their children nffy be trodden on in the 
They do sometimes have trouble, but 
serious accidents are very rare. 


But instead of that, 
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as he wears no stockings. He wears red 
shoes pointed and turned up at the toes. 
When he comes in at the door, he leaves his 
shoes outside, but keeps his cap on his head. 
The better dressed children wear clothes 
of more costly materials and richer colors. 
Sometimes they have white turbans, instead 
of the fez or red felt cap, The indoor dress 
is often very rich. Ata party in such a place 
as Tripoli or Beirfit, the ladies will be dressed 
in the most elegant style, in silks and satins 
and velvets, embroidered with gold thread 


gold and silver work sparkling with diamonds 
and fragrant with orange-blossoms and jessa- 
mine. The little boys and girls, too, are 
dressed in the same rich style among the 
wealthier classes. 

One of the deepest convictions in the mind 
of an Arab is that any man is immeasurably 
superior to any woman—that women are fit 
only to be despised. Boys are trained to 
abuse and oppress their sisters, and girls are 
taught that such treatment is the only kind 
they have any right to expect. The women 
carry the burdens, and grind the grain in the 
hand-mills. They are sometimes yoked with 
cattle and donkeys before the plough, and 
driven, as the other beasts of burden are, by 


Mr. Wilson,|a sharp goad. Part of their daily work is to 
of Hums, was once travelling near Safita,|bring water for the household uses. 

and slept in a house among the cattle, as 
it was stormy and he had no other place to 
sleep. Inthe night he was disturbed in his 
dreams, and opened his eyes thinking that the 
coarse sour bread he ate for supper had given 
him the “ nightmare!” 


In speaking of the customs of the Arabs 
that pertain to their meals, it is hardly proper 
to use a term familiar in western speech, and 
speak of “ the table,” for in Syria the company 
who are to eat together do not sit at a table, 
but squat cross-legged around a little, insig- 


he found it was only a night-calf ; as a calf was|nificant piece of farniture about a foot high, 


It may easily be imagined that Syrian 


houses as a class do not furnish very attrac- 
tive homes to Americans. 


But besides the 
trouble that missionaries have in getting 


of a building will be tollowed by a death in 
the family of him who parts with it. The 
obstacles to sale are, however, overcome by 
legal fictions, just as they are in lands further 
west. 

The dresses of the Syrians, young and old, 
vary as much as the garments of other nations. 
The varieties come, however, from differences 
in material and value, rather than from fre- 
quent changes in fashion. In Eastern lands 
garments are heirlooms, handed from one gen- 
eration to another, and valued and used ina 
way which would be impossible under the 
rule of fickle fashion. If popularity be de- 
cided by ngnbers, then the most popular dress 
is that made in main of rags. And there are 
degrees of raggedness in Oriental lands that 
are apparently unapproachable and incompre- 
hensible in the West. 

The ordinary dress of the fel/aheen or peas- 
ants is a simple affair. For instance, the little 
boy Asoad, who brings milk every morning 
to the missionary families at their summer 
home in Abaih, on Mount Lebanon, wears a 
red tarboosh or cap on his head, a loose jacket, 
and trowsers which are like a blue bag, gath- 





standing on his breast and looking down into| merely a large stool or tall kind of tray. This 
his face! 


is placed on a mat in the middle of the room. 
Here is the bill of fare of a supper to which 
a traveller might be welcomed in a Syrian 
home: First of all are the world-wide essen- 
tials, bread and‘water. The bread is in four 


places fit for civilized homes, there are other| piles on the edge of the tray. The water is 
difficulties that come from the superstitions|in one cup, from which all are to drink. On 
of the Moslems, for they believe that the sale|the table there is kibby, and camel stew, and 


| Hsau’s pottage, and olives, and rice, and figs 
cooked in dibbs, and chicken boiled to pieces, 
and white fresh cheese, and curdled milk and 
fried eggs. Kibby is the Arab plum-pudding 
and mince-pie and roast beef, allin one. It 
is made by pounding meat in a mortar with 
wheat, until both are mixed into a soft pulp, 
and then dressed with nuts, onions and butter, 
and baked or roasted in cakes over the fire. 
The Arabs use no knives or forks at their 
meals, nor have they plates for each person ; 
but each one doubles a piece of the bread into 
a kind of three-cornered spoon, and with it or 
with a wooden spoon, or his fingers dips from 
‘the dish which he may happen to prefer. 

Of the tame beasts in Syria, the strangest 
to western eyes is undoubtedly the camel. 
The Arab name is Jemel or Beauty. The 
camel is often called “ the ship of the desert.” 
He is very much like a ship, as he carries a 
‘heavy cargo over the ocean like plains and 
| wilds of the Syrian and Arabian deserts. He 
is also like a ship in making people sea-sick 
who ride on his back. The people often eat 
camel's flesh. I1t is rarely sold in Beirfit, as 
camels are too expensive along the sea coast 





ered around the waist, with two small holes | to be used as food ; but in the interior towns, 
for his feet to go through. They are drawn like Hums and Hamath, which border on the 
up nearly to his knees, and his legs are bare, ‘desert, or rather the great plains occupied by 
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the ten thousands of the Bedawin, camel's 
meat is a common article in the market. 

There is a popular fallacy in the West that 
camels are most patient and peaceful and 
gentle in their ways. And when they are 
tied together in a long caravan, with a little 
mouse-colored donkey leading the van, ridden 
by a long-legged Bedawy, who sits half asleep 
smoking his pipe, one might well think them 
the tamest and most innocent creatures in the 
world ; but when they full into a panic, they 
are beyond all control, and then the safest 
place is that which is farthest off. This is 
especially true in the month of February, for 
then they get to be as “ mad as a March hare.” 
They are what the Arabs call taish, and often 
bite men severely. A camel taish in a city 
will drive the whole town before him. Wher- 
ever he goes, with his tongue banging down 
and a foaming froth pouring from his mouth 
as he growls and bellows through the streets, 
the people leave their shops and stools and 
run in dismay. 

Still more common than camels, and per- 
haps more useful, and certainly more abused. 
are the donkeys. In the East they are used 
not merely as the meanest and most common 
beast of burden, but by officials and persons 
of high rank and wealth. 

As donkeys have a world-wide reputation 
for stupidity, it is eminently proper to set the 
Syrian priests next in order, for, with rare 
exceptions they are marvels of ignorance. 
Most of them belong to the Greek Church, 
though there are plenty of those who belong 
to the Romish and Armenian sects. And they 
are not only ignorant, but many of them are 
very vicious men. As for ignorance, it is “like 
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Selected. 
THE INDIAN’S LAMENT. 
I go from all my heart loves best, 
On to the dark Pacific wave, 
For the poor Indian ne’er can rest 
But in his grave. . 


From every well-known wood and wild, 

Whence every dearest hope was born, 

From all that charmed me since a child, 
I go forlorn. 


My smiling fields where harvests wave, 

My peaceful hut I loved so well, 

My father’s bones and moss-grown grave, 
A long farewell. 


Thou great good Spirit whom we fear, 

Are thy red children all forgot ? 

Dost thou not mark each bitter tear 
Nor heed our lot? 


We go from all our hearts love best 

On to the dark Pacific wave, 

And the poor Indian ne’er can rest 
But in his grave. 





Selected. 
WHICH IS YOUR LOT? 
Some children roam the fields and hills, 
And others work in noisy mills; 
Some dress in silks, and dance and play, 
While others drudge their lives away ; 
Some glow with health and bound with song, 
And some must suffer all day long. 


Which is your lot, my girl and boy ? 
Is it a life of ease and jag? 
Ah, if it is, its glowing sun 
The poorer life should shine upon. 
Make glad one little heart to-day, 
And help one burdened child to play. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Selected. 





SOWING IN HOPE. 


“ My words are poor and weak,” I said ; “they pass 
Like summer wind above the summer grass, 


people, like priest.” It would astonish aschool-! “To utter them seems idle and in.vain ; 


boy to hear of the blunders and lack of knowl- 
edge shown by even those who are considered | 
learned. Comets, eclipses, meteors and all 
unusual sights in the sky, are looked upon by | 
the majority of the people as portents dire and | 
terrible, produced by some malign spirit, who 
thas seeks to foretell wars, pestilence and 
famine. But men and women who have been | 
educated and instructed in the Bible, have 
learned to look with satisfaction and delight: 
upon these phenomena, and by their calmness, 
and evident interest, disarm the fears of their 
less intelligent neighbors. 

The power with which Christianity has 
taken hold of many hearts in Syria, is a source 
of delight and wonder. And they who have 
witnessed its effects are often greatly moved 
on seeing how Christians have triumphed 
through faith over even the fiercest persecu- 
tions. Nota few of the girls and women who 
have been rescued by Christian teaching from 
long-continued and dreadful degradation, have 
shown the heroism and simple-hearted devo- 
tion that in every age of the Church has come 
from faith in Christ. 


An Arab priest, in the prospect of immediate | 


dissolution, called upon God to have mercy 
upon his soul. His children he gave to one 
of the missionaries. 


“Let him take them,” | 


I cannot hope to gather them again. 


“ And yet, impelled by some deep inward voice, 
I must work on; I have no other choice. 


“ But oh my words are poor and weak,” I said ; 
“The truth is quick, the utterance cold and dead.” 


“Nay, nay, not so!” he answered. “Sow thy seed 
Unquestioning ; God knoweth there is need. 


“ For every grain of truth in weakness sown 
He watches over who protects his own. 


“Though buried long, it shall spring up at length, 
And shake like Lebanon its fruitful strength.” 


He said and left me, while I pondered o’er 
The holy truths so often heard before. 


And while I pondered, unawares there stole ‘ 
A strange, sweet, subtle strength through all my soul. 


I rose and went my way, and asked no more 
If words of mine had any fruit in store; 


Content to drop my patient seed, although 

My hands shall never gather where they strow ; 

Leaving the harvest, be it great or small, 

In His dear keeping who is all in all. 

eenuaiiieeans 

J. B. Gough, the temperance lecturer, re- 
lates the following incident, whiqgy occurred 
at a meeting which he held amongst some 
slaves in Virginia, in the year 1847. 

“When I got up to speak, a man stepped 
from the foot of the pulpit, and said, ‘ Before 


said he; “he may teach them his religion, and | Massa Gough begins, I want you just to look 


anything he chooses. He is a good man; he 
will be a father to them ; they shall be his.” 
Relatives and friends, in that trying hour, 





were set aside for a stranger whose life was 
an unanswerable appeal to the heart of an 


at me, bredren. Bredren, here’s a nigger 
doesn’t own hisself. My massa owns me; he 
bought me in the market-place—paid dollars 
for me. Yes, bredren, here’s a nigger doesn’t 
own hisself, bless the Lord! Ah, yes, bredren, 


open foe.—From “Syrian Home Life,” by this poor old body of mine, the bones and the 


Henry Harris Jessup. 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 


sinews of this old body of mine, is massa’s 
slave; but, glory to God, bredren, my soul is 
the free man of the Lord Jesus.’ 


NR SS 


‘‘Ah, there is not a drunkard in England 
can say that. There is not a drunkard in 
England can say that he is not a meaner slave 
than the slave who is bought and sold for 
dollars. Why? Because he has sold himself, 
And what does he get? Wretchedness, misery, 
raggedness, destitution, and poverty. ‘Who 
hath woes? who hath contentions? He that 
tarries long at the wine, they that go to seek 
mixed wine.’”’ 


Cheerful Homes. 


Who can overestimate the importance of 
cheerful homes? From them spriog true love, 
and happiness, and virtue. From them go 
forth those who make other homes, which 
owe much, very much, of their comfort, cheer 
and real beauty to their predecessors—from 
which were imbibed the right sort of infla- 
ences and knowledge. 

If a home is all it should be, the harbor of 
safety to those reared therein, then, when the 
young men and women go from them to find 
and manage other homes, will the results be 
evident. Of course, there are exceptions to 
this, as to other rules. But causes and effect, 
and means to an end, are natural life experi- 
ences. 

And where are the cheerful homes? They 
are where pure air aod sunlight are permitted 
entrance daily; where amiability, affection 
and good will are ever rife. Where there is 
unity with true accord, and parental authority 
which gently but firmly claims, and receives, 
due obedience. Where children and youth 
are respectful and considerate, and the family 
peace is habitual, not occasional. Above all, 
where Divine love glows, and Christian cul- 
ture, the grace and strength of all other cul- 
ture, continually progresses. 

And does the cheerfulness of homes center 
in themselves, and only affect those immoe- 
diately concerned? Ah, no! it could not do 
this any more than the sun can confine its 
glorifying rays and beams within a limited 
circumference. The real home, sheds its light 
abroad, in comparison as do orbicular rays 
illaminate and gladden homes and individuals 
far and near. 

Sympathy, benevolence and charity are 
familiar household words, and consciously 
and unconsciously the home diffuses its genial 
mantle on all sides. Many hearts are rendered 
happier, and other homes made brighter, so 
that those in turn may thrive for the samo 
ends, and thus unmeasured good is done. 

Cheerful homes! how the very words in- 
spire a healthful animation. What delights 
are implied. How many memories awakened 
and hearts consoled by “reminiscing” over 
them. How we like to visit them, and get 
somewhat of the gifts they are always boun- 
tifully bestowing,—sunny smiles, pleasant 
words, and tones, and helpful intelligence,— 
the fruits of home diligence and experience. 

In the cheerful homes are all manner of 
sweet and simple devices, for the allurement 
of those who might, but for them, stray from 
the fold and come to final misery and sorrow. 
There will be found every means of pleasant- 
ness which circumstances united to energy 
can afford, not the least of which, will be the 
reading matter, which, to keep the heart pure 
and mind strong and inclined to the side of 
virtue, must be of a well selected kind. For 
the character of the literature indulged in by 
immature minds is a powerful bias towards 
the separate paths of life. There are all grades 
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of mental food, but there can be only one di-|get a suitable one, and not feeling liberty tol with the foregoing encouraging feelings, (sen- 


vision between the species which will build 
and that which will weaken a nature. 

None should be admitted into the home 
which is not of a directly pure sort. And 
this does not exclude an entertaining and a 
recreative species. Oh, if there is one thing 
about which parents should be especially 


spend much time on it (myself), I felt much 
tried in many respects, at times it seemed as 
if I could hardly bear up. After being at the 
post office one day and receiving a letter from 
the Committee in which no mention was made 
of any one coming out to take my place, this 
together with my other trials pressed heavy 


watchful over their children, it is the matter|upon me; I could hardly describe my feelings. 
of reading. Guide them in the “ways of|Had it not been for the unmerited mercy of 
pleasantness,” that their paths be “paths of}Him who is mindful of his poor unworthy 


peace.” Then wherever your dear ones may 
roam, you have tried to direct them well with- 
in their home. Keep your homes always 
cheerful, for, in them, are the forces and ex 
periences of example and training. A cheer- 
ful home involves wisdom, understanding, and 
an eager embracing of truth, humble or mag- 
nificent, the home in which these harmoni- 
ously dwell is indeed a cheerful one.—Zp. 
Recorder. 





“ For The Friend” 
Some Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer 


Worth. 
(Continued from page 339.) 


16th of 2nd mo. 1846. Left home to return 
to Tunessassa. It was quite a trial to me to 
leave my new relatives and friends, but | 
think it is because I believe it to be the will 
of the Lord, whom I know it is my duty and 
great interest to serve and obey, (that 1 make 
the sacrifice.) Ob! itis a great favor to be 


creatures, it seemed at times as if I would 
almost have sunk under them. On my return 
home (I think on that day) I came by West 
Radolph. As I came along a lonely piece of 
road, my burden (appeared) in a good degree 
removed, and I was favored to feel a com. 
fortable degree of peace to my much tried 
mind. How necessary it is, always to keep 
the spiritual eye single to our Divine Master 
and endeavor to seek after true resignation 
to his Divine will in all things. I believe it 
will promote our happiness in time and help 
us On our journey to the mansions of rest and 
peace. 

5th mo. 20th. I have been mercifully 
favored of late to bear up ander the discour- 
aging appearance of things. 

5th mo. 30th. Not being well to-day, I 
staid pretty much at home; finished writing 
a letter to Samuel Cope, and forwarded it; 
then went across the river and visited Amos 


privileged to be engaged in serving so kind| Thompson,—bad a pretty satisfactory oppor- 
und merciful a Master; I believe we feel it so|tunity with him. Feeling a desire to talk 
when we feel as we ought. I was favored in|some with a sick Indian girl, that I thought 
coming out, to meet with but little hindrance | was going into a consumption, I got Amos to 
in getting along between two snow storms. I|go and interpret; she was better, and showed 
got to Napole on Seventh-day evening; the|rather an unwillingness to be spoken to about 
weather was cold but I did not suffer much |her situation ; it was trying. How necessary 
from it; walked to Tunessassa on First-day|it is for us, when we undertake to speak to 
morning, was a little hindered by meeting|others, to try to know that it is required of 
with some of the natives. The river was/us, and feel after a qualification. I have been 
frozen over, the ice not strong enough to be'sensible that it is our daty to live so near to 
safe crossing without taking a couple of boards, |our Divine Master as to be prepared at any 
first putting one on the ice then drawing the time to engage in service when He may be 


other on and shoving it ahead. Henry Gor-| pleased to require it. The qualification has 


don, an Indian, assisted me. I got home, I 
think, about 11 o’clock; made a fire in the 
room I occupied and was glad of an oppor- | 
tunity of sitting down in the quiet. The first, 
week I spent in visiting the natives, the next 
commenced school, continned it almost two 
weeks, then stopped for making sugar. A. 
Willman moved, after which I felt lonely at’ 
nights. Geo. Marth lodged with mea part 
of the time. When I was favored to feel love | 
to the Blessed Master, and I think I may say | 
a degree of faith in Him, I could lie down in 
peace, although alone, depending on the Lord | 





sometimes to be waited for after duty is 
pointed out ; but I think if we keep our place, 
it will be given in proper time to commence 
the service. 

7th mo. 4th. Went down to Freeman 
Thompson’s, intending to have gone to Corn- 
planter’s reservation, (but) finding there was 
a good deal of drinking at Freeman’s, I spent. 
some time with them talking upon the evils 
of intemperance ; was kindly treated by all 


except one, who was quite saucy. I returned 


pretty well satisfied in mind. 
8th mo. 9th. I have great reason to be re- 





to take care of me and preserve me through |newedly thankful of late for a very comfort- 
the night. “Except the Lord build the house able sense of the loving-kindness and goodness 
they labor in vain who build it; except the of the Lord, to me a poor sinner; this has en- 
Lord keep the city the watchman waketh |abled me to spend the two last weeks to rather 
but in vain.” [These expressions of our dear better satisfaction, 1 think, than some pre- 
friend bring to remembrance some remarks ceding ones. There is a precious reward to 
of his, made to the writer many years after|be experienced in living the life of a Christian. 
the above date, when at his own home in|I am sensible I have suffered loss, and at times 
Chester Co., having been quite sick and ¢on-/great loss, by not living near enough to Him 
fined to his bed, be said in substance, ‘‘he| who is the Life and Light of the world, and 
would rather die alone, in a cabin out in the |shunning the cross; may there be an im- 
woods or wilderness, having the Divine Pre- | provement in the remainder of the days dealt 
sence with him, than to die amidst his rela-jout tome. The glory be to Him who is for- 
tives, with all the comforts of a home, and be|ever worthy. 
Without tbat.’’] 10th mo. 5th. I think I have been much 
5th mo. 9th. Through the most part of last | favored these last two weeks in being brought 
month my faith was at times much tried ; not lat times to feel a degree of love to God, and 
having any tenant on the farm, it began tolof faith and confidence in Him. ‘Lhe last 
be very doubtful whether I should be able to' week, particularly, I have been comforted 





sible) at times that his strength was sufficient 
to bear me up. It is He that worketh in us 
both to will and to do. 

13th. At seasons of late I have felt weak- 
ness and discouragements, at other times a 
degree of comfort and encouragement. 

1st mo. 10th, 1847. I feel a little encour- 
aged to write some account of the goodness 
and mercy of the Lord to me a poor unworthy 
sinner. I have been, for a few days past, 
favored to feel a renewed sense of his loving- 
kindness, which has been strengthening and 
encouraging. Ob! for more humility and 
faithfulness in serving so kind and merciful a 
Master. 

18th. I feel undeserving of the great favors 
that have been so richly bestowed upon me 
for some time past by a kind and merciful 
Master, and think them worthy to be record- 
ed, and to be long remembered with feelings 
of the deepest gratitude. The love that I have 
felt to my dear Master has been truly com- 
forting. I have been favored, I think, with a 
degree of faith to believe that if I should live 
near to Him, it would not be required of me 
to remain in this place a great while longer, 
(accompanied) at times with sincere desires 
that I might faithfully fill up the remainder 
of the time in the way that would be most 
pleasing to Him. I feel a little encouraged 
to try, although in the past [ bave fallen far 
short of what I desired to do. 

(To be continued.) 





A Notable Night in Boston—A. Bronson Alcott as a 
Christian Confessor. 

Many a “conversation” in many a city bas 
Bronson Alcott held, but never in any place 
one of the significance and interest of last 
evening’s. For some time it has been known 
that this once pre-eminent representative of 
“ New England Transcendentalism” no longer 
stands in his earlier theological attitude... 
Partly through closer and moro intimate in 
tercourse with christian believers, partly no 
doubt through a guilcless following of the 
“true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” he this spring reach- 
ed a clearness and positiveness of evangelival 
conviction, which rendered it a kind of per- 
sonal necessity to declare to others his new 

osition. 

The 14th of 4th month, on the evening 
fixed by B. Alcott—the invited guests as- 
sembled. Representative men of almost every 
type and shade of belief were there—Evan- 
gelical, Unitarian, Universalist, Sweedenbor- 
gian, and “ Free Religious.” The eager, yet 
diverse, interest with which all awaited the 
words of the venerable sage, was something 
not soon to be forgotten. 

Beginning back in early manhood, he spoke 
of the influence long exerted over him by the 
doctrines and personality of Channing; then 
of the formation of ‘The Transcendental 
Club,” and his connection with it; then of 
his gradually formed conviction that the drift 
of that movement was pantheistic ; then of 
his later and larger intercourse with people 
of orthodox views, and his better appreciation 
of them. 

This, by an easy transition, brought him 
to speak of the great doctrines of the chris- 
tian faith, and of his own apprehension of 
them. In the course of his remarks, and of 
the conversation following, he touched mainly 
upon the following points: The unique char- 
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acter of the Christian religion; the reality Natural History, Science, &e. still dull white, but in a short time it turns 
and value of divine revelation; the Trinity ;| Gathering India Rubber on the Amazon.—|brown and finally almost black, as it is sent 
the person of Christ ; the lapsed state of man,| The rubber-swamps are all around, but land/to the market. The mass is cut from the 
and the atonement. As to the first, he pro-|travelling is out of the question. Soan In-|paddle and sold to traders in the village, 
fessed his faith in Christianity as from above,| dian canoe-man is engaged,—a good-natured | Bottles are sometimes made by molding the 
as the first religion that gave the true know-| fellow, and an adept in wood-craft. He sets|rubber over a clay ball, which is then broken 
ledge of sin, as destined to supersede all other/us across the river at a half-ruined hut, where/up and removed. Our old-fashioned rubber 
religions, and to be superseded by no other.| bright vines clamber over the broken thatch|shoes used to be made in this way. 
Speaking of the Founder of Christianity, he|and hang in long festoons in front of the low} Twenty million pounds of rabber, valued at 
thought the overshadowing question of the|door-way; but within, the floor is sodden }$6,000,000, are annually exported from Pars; 
age was still, “What think ye of Christ ?”| black clay, and dark mold hangs on the sides, jin the dry season many thoasand people are 
Without using technical names or definitions|and the air is like a sepulchre. The single|engaged in gathering it. But the business ig 
he mentioned the Orthodox, the Arian, and|slovenly mameluca woman who inhabits the/altogether a ruinous one for the province, as 
the Socinian conceptions, but at last came|place complains bitterly of the ague which | Brazilians themselves are fully aware. The 
back to the unequivocal admission of Christ’s| tortures her; yet year after year, until the housa|seringueiro, who gains two or three dollars 
own claim of oneness with the Godhead. The) falls to pieces, she will go on dying here, be-|from a single day’s gathering, has enough, as 
atonement was a supreme illustration of love’s| cause, forsooth, it is her own and the rabber- /life goes here, to keep him in idleness fora 
power vicariously to suffer for the good of the| trees are near. She will not even repair the}week; and when his money is spent, he can 
loved, but that which differentiated Christ’s|structure. You can sce sky through the/drawagain on his ever-ready bank.—Scribner's 
vicarious suffering, from all that human love} roof, but if rain drives in she will swing her] Magazine. 
had ever prompted, making it unique and| hammock in another corner, and shiver on| Steam Generator.—At Sharon Hill, in Dela. 
world redeeming, was ‘“‘the oneness of the|through the night as best she may; for to-| ware County, a new invention is in process of 
sufferer with Deity.” morrow there are rubber-trees to be tapped,|trial. A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
These statements show how complete was|and a fresh harvest of the precious milk to| Press describes it as follows: 
the speaker’s dissent from all Channingism,|be brought home,—and what will you have?| In this somewhat secluded shop, from which 
and from all transcendental or other ration-|One must expect discomfort in a swamp. curious intruders are carefully shut out, an 
alism, but they cannot show how rich and| Back of the honse the rubber-trees are|“ instantaneous steam generator” has been in 
hearty and poetic was the vein of his dis-|scattered through marshy forest, where we| actual operation for four months. 
course. Still less can they give any idea of|clamber over logs, and sink into pools of mud,| The steam generator consists of a series of 
the genial excitement of the sharp but friendly!and leap the puddles; where the mosquitos| hollow spheres into which water is injected 
catechisings to which the new confessor was|are blood-thirsty, and nature is damp, and/by pulsations, The instant that the drop im- 
subjected. dark, and threatening; where the silence is|pinges on the hot surface of the steel sphere 
At one point be was almost lost in what/unbroken by beast or bird,—a silence that|it flashes into steam and ascends through a 
seemed more soliloquy than address on love|can be felt; it is like a tomb in which we are|small aperature into a “reservoir,” which 
as the very essence of God. Apparently to|buried, away from the sunshine, away from|consists of six gridiron sections of hollow 
disconcert him and bring him down to the|brute and man, alone with rotting death. |steel tubes which lie transversely upon each 
level of criticism and logic, a well known| The very beauty of our forest tomb makes us|other. From this “reservoir” the steam is 
radical suddenly thrust in the question, “What|shudder by its intenseness. conveyed to the engine. The water instead 
is love?” “Ah, who can tell?” sighed B. Al-| In the earty morning, men and women |of being in a boiler under the action of fire, 
cott, without a second’s hesitation, and with|come with baskets of clay cups on their backs, |is in a tank which can be located in any part 
absolute simplicity he soared on the higher,|and little hatchets to gash the trees. Where |of the building, and if it should happen to get 
actually helped and not hindered by the at-|the white milk drips down from the gash|empty through failure to set the pump in 
tempted interruption. Another questioner) they stick their cups on the trunk with daubs| motion, no harm could possibly come, except 
tried to make him see the impossibility of|of clay, molded so as to catch the whole flow.|that the process of making steam would bo 
ascribing suffering to a divine person, love|If the tree is a large one, four or five gashes|stopped, and after the small stock in the 
being so essentially and unalterably blessed| may be cut in a circle around the trank. On/reservoir had passed out, the machinery would 
that nothing to which love prompts can be|the next day other gashes are made a little,come to a stand. There would be no ex- 
really a suffering. Not the twinkling of an|below these, and so on until the rows reach|plosion to give notice. 
eye did it arrest him. “Yes, yes, love loves}the ground. By eleven o'clock the flow of| The “steam generator” now in operation 
to suffer!” was his answer, and the epigram| milk has ceased, and the seringueiros come to;at the Sharon Hill shop does not occupy 
was worth a dozen arguments as on he went.|collect the contents of the cups in calabash | more than twenty square feet of floor space, 
Whatever the agency by which it has been|jugs. A gill or so is the utmost yield from/The furnace burns by natural draft, and the 
brought about, this new and unexpected con-jeach tree, and a single gatherer may attend |flame comes in direct contact with the hori- 
fession of Christ by one supposed to feel no|toa hundred and twenty trees or more, wading |zontal gridiron of hollow spheres immediately 
need of any Mediator, has produced a pro-\always through these dark marshes, and pay-|above. The six gridiron sections of steel 
found impression in Boston, and wherever|ing dearly for his profit in fever and weak-/|tubes, which constitute the “reservoir,” are 
American Unitarianism has gone.—Ch’. Ady, | ness. at the top. Compared with the space occu- 
Our mameluca hostess has brought in her|pied by an ordinary boiler, this little furnace 
The visible unity of the Church roots in|day’s gatbering—a calabash full of the white|shrinks to the dimensions of a kitchen range. 
the invisible unity. The invisible unity is}liquid, in appearance precisely like milk. If|In sea-going vessels, and in fact wherever 
spiritual. It is a common life in Christ.|left in this condition it coagulates after a|space is valuable, the “steam generator,” if it 
This is the organizing, generating, developing| while and forms an inferior whitish gam. To/| proves successful, will have a vast advantage 
force in the Church. Without this spiritual| make the black rubber of commerce the milk|over the old form of boiler, whether upright 
vitality, a Church is a poor, formal, dead| must go through a peculiar process of manu-jor horizontal. 
thing. The invisible unity is, therefore, the;facture, for which our guide has been pre-| Amber and Asphaltum from Vincenttown, N. 
great fact. It magnifies Christ. It demon-|paring. Overasmoldering fire, fed with the|.J.—E. Goldsmith reports these minerals from 
strates brotherhood. It supplies power for|hard nuts of the tucumd palm, he places a|the Ash Marl, a layer above the Green Sand. 
growth and conquest. Every believer who|kind of clay chimney, like a wide-mouthed, |The mass of asphaltum weighed 100 lbs. Un- 
keeps himself in the love of God, keeps him-| bottomless jug; through this boido the thick |like ordinary amber, the specific gravity of 
self, also, in the communion of the saints. To|smoke pours in a constant stream. Now he|the New Jersey variety is less than that of 
be in Christ is to be in his members; for the|takes his mold,—in this case a wooden one,| water, and it fuses to a mobile liquid.— Proc. 
life which is in the vine flows through all the|like a round-bladed paddle,—washes it with| Acad. Nat. Sc. Phila. 
branches. “There are diversities of gifts,|the milk, and holds it over the smoke until] Insects as Food.—At a recent meeting of 
but the same spirit. And there are differ-|the liquid coagulates. Then another coat is}the London Entomological Society there was 
ences of administrations, [ministries,] but the|added, only now, as the wood is heated, the|exhibited a piece of “ Kungu cake” from Lake 
same Lord. And there are diversities of|milk coagulates faster. It may take the| Nyassa district in Africa, where according to 
operation, but it is the same God, which| gatherings of two or three days to cover the| Livingstone and others, it is used extensively 
worketh all in all.” (1 Cor. xii. 4-6.)—Ch. Adv.|mold thickly enough. Then the rubber is'as food by the natives, who manufacture it 
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from large quantities of a minute insect; be- 
jonging to the mosquito family. It was stated 
that a common hemipterous insect was largely 
eaten by some of the hill tribes of North- 
eastern India. The crust of insects has been 
shown by analysis to contain about 6 per 
cent. of nitrogen, and their ashes show the 
resence of phospborus.—Am. Nat. 

Rocky Mountain Locust.—At its last session 
Congress appropriated $10,000 for the com- 

letion of the investigation of the Rocky 
cathin Locust by the United States Ento. 
mological Commission. The work during 
the coming season will be carried on in Colo- 
rado and the Western Territories, particularly 
Utah and Eastern Idaho, where the locust 
abounds each snmmer, doing more or less 
damage. Parties will also be sent into Mon- 
tana, the main breeding place of the destruc- 
tive swarms periodically visiting the Western 
Mississippi States.—Am. Nat. 

Breeding Habits of the Dace.—Standing one 
afternoon upon one of the bridges crossing 
the river in this city, a nest of the Dace was 
discovered in thestream below. It was about 
two feet in diameter, situated in running 
water from twelve to fifteen inches deep, and 
protected on the upper side by a small root 
by which the current of the water was broken. 
The female would pass over the pebbles and 
deposit her spawn, while the male stood ready 
for an attack, and on the approach of an 
enemy, would dart off like a flash in pursuit 
of the intruder. When no danger was near, 
and after the bed had been covered with 
spawn, both would proceed up the stream 
from four to ten feet or more, and taking a 
small pebble in their mouths, would quickly 
return and deposit them on the eggs. Some- 
times but one fish would go for pebbles, 
the other lingering near. Thus layer after 
layer of eggs and pebbles were, deposited one 
upon the other. These movements were 
watched for two days, when the water be- 


came muddy from the spring rains, and fur-;|We see no good reason for the persistence of 


ther observation was impossible. The cover- 


THE FRIEND. 


and soon after the scale, which is but the car- 


case of the once active louse, drops from the 
tree.—A. J. Cook. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 14, 1879. 


A notice recently appeared in the public 
papers, of one of our members having been 
brought into difficulty in the State of Dela. 
ware, for the observance of our testimony 
against hat-honor. On inquiry, we find the 
circumstances were as follows: 

He bad been summoned to attend the court 
at New Castle, as witness in a civil suit. On 
the opening of the court, the order was given 
for those present to take off their hats. As 
he continued to keep his hat on, the crier and 
|tipstaff both called to bim to take it off. He 
ithen left his seat, and went to one of them, 
and explained his objections to so doing. The 
crier conducted him to the witness room, 
where he remained till his name was called. 

On again entering the court-room, the judge 
and crier both ordered him to remove his hat. 
Turning to the judge, he said, “I keep it on 
from conscientious motives, considering it 
{uncovering the head] an act of worship due 
to the Most High.” ‘The judge still insisting, 
he replied, “In my native county of Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, where many of my people live, 





‘it was not expected, and I was surprised on 


‘coming here to find it was required.” 

Judge. ‘* We always require it as a mark 
of respect to the court.” 

Witness. “I intend no disrespect to the 
court.” 

Judge. “I know you intend no disrespect, 





but you must take your hat off, and if you 
will not, the crier must take it off for you.” 
The crier accordingly removed the hat. 


the judge in enforcing his order, unless there 


ing of the eggs retained them in their place, |is some law on the subject in Delaware, dif- 


and at the same time protected them from /|ferent from what prevails in other States of 


being destroyed by other fishes who were con-|the Union. When we reflect that its territory 
stantly hovering about, like vultures avatcbing | was formerly under the government of Wil- 
an opportunity to devour them, while the liam Penn, who himself suffered greatly be- 
interstices between the pebbles gave sufficient |cause he could not violate his conscientious 
space to harbor the little fry as soon as hatch-|convictions, by uncovering his head in honor 
ed.— W. H. Gregg, Elmira, N. Y., in Am. Nat.|of any man; and that ever since it has num- 

Bark Louse.—In the summer of 1870, alarge|bered among its influential citizens many 
species of bark louse was common on the ‘claiming to be members of our Society, and 
tulip trees about the lawns of the Michigan |boand by their profession to observe its testi- 
Agricultural College, at Lansing. So destruc-|monies; it seems strange that such a law 
tive were they that some of the trees were |should have been enacted, or that it should 
killed outright, and others were mach injured.|have been allowed to remain on the statute 
In Tennessee these insects seem very common |book, violating as it does the rights of a por- 
on the stately tulip trees of that State. tion of its citizens. 


‘nations who undertake to preach to the 
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long-established practice ought to remember, 
that their unfaithfulness adds to the burthens 
of the more consistent members, and that if 
we do not steadily maintain our testimonies, 
the right to live in accordance therewith may 
soon come to be denied. Then those who may 
be drawn, as our early members were, to a 
faithful rejection of all that is tainted with 
evil, may be compelled again to contend for 
their rights through suffering, as was done in 
the rise of our Society. 

A similar case to the present one occurred 
in this city in the year 1872. From the issue 
of our Journal of 10th mo. 5th, of that year, 
we quote the following comments, which are 
as applicable to the present case as to that for 
which they were written : 

“ Were this extraordinary action in accord- 
ance with or sanctioned by any law of the 
State, it would be a disgrace to the place and 
the age, betraying a lingering existence in the 
community of that persecuting spirit which 
once filled the gaols of Great Britain with in- 
nocent Friends, because they would not violate 
their conscientious scruples in order to gratify 
the pride and unjust demands of cruel and 
vindictive judges; and in New England goad- 
ed on high professing Puritans to hang minis- 
ters of the aa of Christ, because they pre- 
sumed to set their feet within the limits of 
their jurisdiction, after they had forbidden 
them to come.” 

Since 1872 we have heard of no instance 
in these parts, in which a Friend has been 
ordered to remove his hat, until the present 
oceurrence. If the State of Delaware has a 
law in force which authorizes such an act, we 
trust it will not long be permitted to remain 
unrepealed. 


The London Friend for the Fifth Month, 
contains a notice of a volume of “Sermons by 
Robert Barclay, Author of ‘The Inner Life 
of the religious societies of the Common- 
wealth,’ ” edited by his widow. In this notice 
it says:—“ The sermons in this volume are 
not complete, they are little more than notes— 
helps towards the arrangement of the speaker’s 
thoughts before-hand. We feel sure, from 
what we have been told by one who heard 
some of them delivered, that they give a very 
imperfect idea of the earnestness and force 
that often attended Robert Barclay’s minis- 
try.” 

This seems to imply that R. Barclay was 
in the practice of studying out and arranging 
the matter of his discourses ‘‘beforehand,’’ as is 
done in most cases by those of other denomi- 

e0- 
ple at stated times. It isa practice semaine 
inconsistent with the views of Friends, who 


Wherever the tulip tree lice have been ob-| There are some of our younger members | have ever believed, as is expressed by his 
served, sucking the sap and vitality from the; who have thoughtlessly fallen into the habit ancestor, Robert Barclay the Apologist, that 
tree, there the bees have also been seen, lap-|of taking off their hats as a token of respect|in times of public worship, “The great work 
ping up a sweet juicy exudation which is|to others. It would be well for these to con-|of one and all ought to be to wait upon God ; 
secreted by the lice. {sider the ground on which our worthy fore-|and returning out of their own thoughts and 

The fully developed insect, like all bark;fathers in the trath suffered so severely, even |imaginations, to feel the Lord’s presence, and 
lice, is in the form of a scale closely applied |to beating, imprisonment and loss of property, know a gathering into his name indeed, where 
to the limb on which it works. On the under for declining to give to their fellow man an|He is in the midst, according to his promise. 
side is a cotton-like secretion which serves to| honor which they considered due only to their | And as every one is thus gathered, and so 
infold the eggs. The larve which are hatched Creator. They believed the rendering of such met together inwardly in their spirits, as welk 
from these, crawl about the tree, and finally homage to man proceeded from an unworthy |as outwardly in their persons, there the secret 
fasten by inserting their long slender beaks, '‘servility, that its origin was corrupt, and that' power and virtue of life is known to refresh 
where they so pump up the sap that they it either tended to foster pride and self-esteem the soul, and the pure motions and breathings 
grow with surprising rapidity. lo a few in those who received it, or else was an un- of God’s spirit are felt to arise; from which, 
weeks the scale-like form is assumed, and the meaning show. 'as words of declaration, prayers or praises 
following summer the eggs are developed ;! Those of our members who depart from our arise, the acceptable worship is known, which 









THE FRIEND. 































edifies the Church, and is well pleasing to 
; God. Aad no man here limits the Spirit of 
God, nor brings forth his own conned and 
h gathered stuff; but every one puts that forth 
which the Lord puts into their hearts; and it 
i is uttered forth not in man’s will and wisdom, 
i but in the evidence and demonstration of the 
i spirit and of power.” 

i We do not doubt that persons may be 
brought under a preparatory religious con- 


year. Prices are firm under recent advances of about|Comptroller General, but they will hold the Khediye 
25 cents per ton. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal } responsible for the consequences of his acts. 
Company announces its entire product for this month} It is said that Germany has informed Englaed and 
is sold. France that she leaves to them the political part of the 
The iron workers’ strike at Pittsburg is estimated to| Egyptian question, and desires only to defend the 
have thrown out of employment in the iron and col-| financial interests of German subjects. 
lateral trades, from 35,000 to 45,000 people, while; Official reports from Cashmere say, that it is impos- 
$25,000,000 capital is idle in Allegheny county. The|sible to exaggerate the distress the famine is causing 
strike also affects iron mills elsewhere, that belong to|there. Thirty-five hundred tons of grain are now in 
the same association. transit to the valley of Cashmere. 
The Senate has passed the bill authorizing the Dis-| Intelligence from Irkutsk says, the Amoor river and 
trict of Columbia to issue $1,200,000 5 per cent. bonds, |its tributaries have overflowed. Much damage has 
































‘ cern on particular subjects by the Head of|at not less than par, to fand debt now becoming due. been done. an} it is thought a famine will ensue. : 

fi the Church; but the true minister of the Gos The Senate Finance Committee, by a vote of 4 to 3,| Solovieff, who attempted the assassination of the Czar, 

H 1 will h ‘hasta ¢ t off his burth decided to postpone the consideration of the silver bill | has been condemned to death. | 
pel wi ave no liberty Lo Cast 0 is | archen | till the first Second-day in 12th month next. The eruption of Mount Etna has almost ceased. The 

iH by expressing It In public till he feels the The U.S. Treasury has prepared a statement show-| flow of lava has completely stopped. The Chamber of 

HY right exercise of spirit produced by a Divine] ing that the total reduction of the interest-bearing debt, | Deputies has voted 500,000 lire for the relief of the 

{ power, and knows the command given to pro- from 8th mo. 31st, 1865, to 8th mo. Ist, 1879, when the sufferers by the eruption, and the inundation of the Po, 

i claim the Lord’s message to the people. When| ding process will be completed, will be $583,886,594,| The strike among the workmen in the timber trade, 

| d hi d i fl: ie > 3 b and the annual reduction in interest charge will be] which began at Sundswall, Sweden, has now extended 

" under this Sacred in uence, ® —ay 6 re- $67,203,919. The reduction of the public debt, less} to all parts of the district on the Gulf of Bothnia. Some 

fi quired to bring furth outofthe Lord’s treasury | cash in the Treasury, between 8th mo. 31st, 1865, and|ten thousand men were idle at last accounts. . 

if things new or old,—those which had not been| 6th mo. Ist, 1879, was $729,249,103. 





Daring last month 18,109 immigrants arrived at the 


i resting on his mind before; or those whose : r t 
port of New York, against 12,213 during corresponding 


( weight he had long felt. But in either case, Were ee See ree 







Pie. : at ia vq} |month last year. During the twelve months ending} A Stated Meeting of the General Committee is to be 
rH it will be in the freshness of the present feel- 5th mo. 31st, 1879, there were 92,801 ; for the previous|held at the school on Fourth-day, the 18th inst., at | 
ing. year the number was 71,091. 8 A. M. 


In New York city last week, 490 deaths were re- 
ported. In Philadelphia 274. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, registered, 104}; do. 
coupon, 107}; do. 5’s, 104; 4} per cents, 106}; 4 per 
cents, 102}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings reported at 13} a 133 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts., in barrels, and standard 
white 7} a 8 cts. for export, and 9} a 10} cts. per gal- 
lon for home use. Linseed oil, American, 61 cts., and 
Calcutta, 62 a 63 cts. per gallon ; Lard oil, 47} a 48 cts.; 
sperm, crade, 77} cts., bleached winter, 95 a 93 cts. . . , 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.50 a $4.70; Penna. and| _ A competent teacher is desired for Friends’ School at 
Ohio extra family, $5 a $5.25; patent, $7.25 a $7.75 ;| Crosswicks, N. J., to commence about 9th mo. Lat. 
other high grades, $7.75. $8. Rye flour, $2.87 a $3.10.| _ Application may be made to Bartow F. THorw or 
Corn meal, $2.40. Bran, $11.50 a $12 per ton. Jos. 8. MtppLETon, Crosswicks, or SAMUEL ALLINSON, 
" e Grain.—Red wheat, $1.13 a $1.14; amber, $1.16 a] Yardville, N. J. 
In order to prevent future inundations of the meadow| $117. white, $1.17. Rye, 58 a 60 cts. Corn, 39 a 44 

lands in the southern part of the city, it is proposed to ; : ates aia : ( Thy 

construct a wall from Girard Point to the aan of the ole ag weiss doe caer tuarena ae. anne FRIENDS SELECT SCHOOLS. 3/5 

Schuylkill. The stone for this purpose is to be fur- Fresh Fruits. —Strawberries 4a 12cts. per quart = Wanted a teacher for the Girls School. Application 
? nished from the Honse of Correction grounds ; and the| cherries, 6 a 10 cts. per pound. Gooseberries, $1 | may be made to 


The Committees on-Instruction and Admissions meet 
at the school on the preceding evening, at 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day, the 14th inst. 

For the accommodation of the committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third-days, the 14th and 17th inst., to meet the trains 
that leave the city at 2.30 and 4 40 Pp. Mm. 


SAMUEL Morris, 
Philada., 6th mo. 2d, 1879. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unttep States.—The steamer Illinois, of the Ameri- 
can Steamship line, made her last voyage from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia, in nine days, one hour, and five 
minutes—one of the shortest trips on record. 

{ A re-survey of the Delaware river, from Bridesburg 
i to the mouth of the Schuylkill, has just been completed. 
: 
' 











The hydrography consists of many thousand soundings, 

and the chart, when completed, will give the depth of 

water in every part of the harbor; the location of all 

the bars and shoals, and the conformation of the shore 
t' line, and the high and low water lines; and will give 
at a glance the most important information to all in- 
' terested in the navigation of the river. 




























work performed by inmates of that institution. The) $j 50 per bushel. John W. Biddle, No. 726 Buttonwood St. ; | 
wall is to be 40 feet thick at the base, 20 feet at the top,! Seeds.—Cloverseed, 5} a 6} cts. per pound. Flax- Ephraim Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. : 
and 12 feet high, and will be faced with stone two feet! seed, $1.40 a $1.45 per bushel. Timothy, $1.45 a $1.50. Rebecca W. Kite, No. 459 North Fifth St. 

in thickness. The estimated cost $24,000. ; os 


Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union 8t. 
pounds; mixed, 50 a 60 cts. ; straw, 75 a 85 cts. 
Beef cattle.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5a 5} ets.; FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


ae — > St — ene rae Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
teciten. sos 6 aiBh atk bor ce tce “| Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

FoREIoN aah ance the ‘Soath Staffordshire Na ae, he Sees See Se 
Mines Dalanse Siececiiiiien. din: sann aameean ae made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


owing to the debt of £40,000 on the Tipton district, all a. 
the pumping engines would be stopped. ‘The effect of 
this would be the flooding of collieries for miles around. 


The Arabian horses presented by the Sultan of Turkey 
to General Grant, on the occasion of his visit to Con- 
stantinople, arrived in this city last week. The animals 
were selected as two of the best steeds in the imperial 
stable, and during their journey have been treated with 
marked consideration. They are said to have made 
the long voyage without showing any signs of discom- 
fort or fatigue, and to be in perfect trim and models of 
beauty ; are about fifteen hands high, of graceful, well- 
rounded, though strong wiry figure. Both are dapple 
gray, with soft skin and shiny coat; the manes and tails 
dark and very long; the neck is arched, and the head 
; held very high. 

On the evening of the 6th, eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey were visited by a violent thunder storm, 
accompanied in some sections by hail. Comparatively 
little damage was done in this city, but in the county 
many trees were uprooted, and growing crops seriously 

injured by the hail. 
| Severe frost throughout Wisconsin on the night of the 
i; 6th, was destructive to corn, potato-vines and vege- 
tables. Heavy frosts occurred on the 6th and 7th, in 
northern New York, New England and Canada. Snow 
fell at North Troy, Vt., Sandwich, N. H., and Quebec. 

The first flow of oil from the Bradford oil district, 
through the Tidewater Pipe Company’s pipe, reached 
; Williamsport last week. The oil which lowe through 
more than a hundred miles of pipe, is received in tanks, 
and its shipment to the seaboard, over the Reading 
| Railroad, is about to commence. 
| , It is stated the largest block of granite ever quarried 
in the United States, has recently been taken from a 
' 






















Drep, at his residence near Pennsville, Morgan Co., 
: : Ohio, on the 19th of 3rd mo. 1879, Davip Batt, in the 
A meeting of all the colliery owners was called on the | 994 year of his age, a member and elder of Hopewell 
; a ; , 
Lith, to consider the ne of affairs. ae Particular and Pennsville Monthly Meeting. e was 
The Times of the 6th inst. says, speculation in silver | firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies 
has apparently ran its course for the present. A cor-|of the Society of Friends, and although his removal 
respondent informs that during last month 108 new’ from works to rewards was sudden, his friends are com- 
companies were registered, with a total capital of £7,-|forted in the belief that it was his daily concern to be 
500,000. This is something like a revival of joint stock | found standing as with his loins irded and his light 
speculation. burning, so that his account might be rendered with 
The steamer Faraday, will commence loading the'joy at the coming of his Lord. . 
new French Atlantic Cable on the 10th inst., oat sail} _——, on the 5th of Sth mo. 1879, at the residence of 
about a week later. The shore ends, and Brest and} Wm. H. Moon, near Morrisville, Bucks Co., JosEPH 
Scilly connections will be laid first. The Faraday will} Watson Hrsss, of Roaring Creek, Columbia Co., Pa., 
then return to the Thames for the deep sea cable, which |in the 79th year of his age, an esteemed member of 
is being manufactured as rapidly as possible. The|Muncy Monthly Meeting. Although so remotely situ- 
route for this cable is by the way of Brest, the Island | ated, that he was prevented from the regular attendance 
of St. Prene, off the south coast of Newfoundland and|of meetin s, he was concerned to maintain our prin- 
Cape Cod. It is expected the line will be open for;ciples and practices, as held and maintained by our 
business before autumn. worthy forefathers. In his last illness, which was 
The British steamer Davonshire, which arrived at|short, he was preserved in passive submission to the 
Liverpool on the 4th inst. from Philadelphia, lost 155} Divine will ; not a murmur escaped him, and he calmly 
head of cattle during a gale at sea. and peacefully awaited the close. 
The total value of minerals and metals obtained from| ——, at his residence in Penn’s Manor, 5th mo. 14th 
the mines of Great Britain in 1877, reached £68,281,405, | 1879, after a short illness, E>wARD BALDERSTON, aged 
viz: £18,742,960, the value of the metals; £47,113,767 | 45 years, an esteemed member of Falls Monthly Meet- 
























quarry at Vinalhaven in Maine. It is 59 feet long, 5} 
feet square at the base, and 3} feet square at the top. 
It cost $1700 to blast it and move to the shed where it 
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is = be finished. coal, and £2,424,679 minerals. ing of Friends, Bucks Co., Penna. 
he total tonnage of anthracite coal from all the re-}| France and England have agreed to abstain from in-} ~~~ Faq, 7a a Oi po irae 
gions for the week ending 31st ult., was 593,136 tons,|terference with Egyptian administration, and will not WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, { 


or more than double that for corresponding week last| require the appointment of European Ministers, or =i) No. 422 Walnut Street. 





